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Life is a Leaf of Paper White, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—and then comes night. 





Our Friend, G. M. Doolittle, is reported 
“on the sick list.” We trust it will not be 
long before he may be renvrted as “ fully 
recovered,” and busy with his daily duties 
in the apiary. 





——_—_-- 


A Pound of Bees, in early spring, with 
agood queen and a liberal use of comb 
foundationin the brood-chamber and sec- 
tions, will rapidly build up into a good 
colony, and if the season is favorable, will 
store considerable honey during the sum- 
mer. 





A Damp Cellar is more deadly than 
dynamite! Do notlive in a house with a 
damp ceilar. In a family of seven, two 
have just died, and five are ill with typhoid 
fever—all from a wet cellar; the drain 
having become filled up. 





Dr. Brown, of Georgia, lost his residence 
by fireon April 29. Loss, $4,000 ; no insur- 
ance. We could hardly believe that Dr. 
Brown could be so very unmindful of his 
interests as to neglect to insure his prop- 
erty. Thatisaduty no one should neglect. 


Our sympathies are with our friend in his 
loss. 





“ Florida Bee-Keeping has had a set- 
back,” says a correspondent. ‘ About one- 
half of all the bees herein January of last 
year are now dead. The 85 colonies brought 
here from Iowa by Mr. Poppleton, were 
nearly alldead at last accounts.” This is 
very discouraging to apiarists in Florida. 





J. ©. Melcher, who inserted a small 
advertisementS or 6 times in the BEE Jour- 
NAL recently, writes as follows: “I have 
received several hundred answers to that 
advertisement.” This shows the value of 
judicious advertising in the AMERICAN BEE 


Liquid Honey.—In answer to a query 
on page 292, Mr. G. W. Demaree makes this 
announcement : 

I have found by 8 years’ experience, that 
the word “ extracted,” as applied to liquid 
honey, has damaged my trade in the article 
severely. In allthese years I have failed to 
teach my nearest neighbors to adopt the 
misnomer. I have given it up in despair, 
and now call it liquid honey. 

The only objection to calling it “liquid 
honey ” is the fact that very soon after it is 
taken from the combs, it granulates, and 
then it is nota liquid! As well might you 
call ice liquid water ! as to call this candicd- 
sweet liquid honey ! It would be an unfortu- 
nate misnomer !! At the convention of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society in 
1879, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously : ° 

Resolved, That the North American bee- 
keepers, in convention assembied, do earn- 
estly ask the commercial reporters of the 
newspapers to use the words “extracted 
honey” instead of “strained honey” in 
their price-current reports. 

Until a better name—one that can be 
truthfully applied to it—can be found or 
invented, we must stick to the name “ ex- 
tracted honey.” Not that it is unobjection- 
able, but it is the best that has been pre- 
sented so far! The chief objection to it 
is the fact that there are now so many 
“extracts” on the market, and some people 
think that this is the “extract of honey "’— 
not the real thing! We would like a change 
—but it must be also an improvement ! 





- 


No Patent Bee-Hives.—Some evil- 
disposed person in Indiana is reported to 
have stated that the Editor of the Bre 
JOURNAL had positively asserted “that 
there were no patent bee-hives in the 
United States.” 

We do not know who the person is, but the 
report to us comes from Warren County, 
Indiana. Wenow publicly deny ever hav- 
ing written or stated verbally any such thing! 
and demand the proof for such a charge ! 

More than any other publisher of a bee- 
paper have we said in favor of respecting 
patents, and the rights of individuals to 
their inventions, as guaranteed by the 
United States Government! Such a charge 
is not only a deliberate and cruel falsehood, 
but “made up out of whole cloth,” devoid 
of any single thread of truth! ! 

Our correspondent asks us if we do “ not 
know that James Heddon, of Michigan, has 
a patent on a hive?” Most certainly wedo ! 
and we also know that hundreds of others 
have patents on hives! The total number 
of bee-hives patented in the United States 
up tothis date, will not vary much from 
850! Of these, 591 bear date priorto Jan. 
1, 1874! The number of United States 
patents issued on bee-hives up to Jan. 1, 
1886, were 810! The next malicious falsifier 
will please step to the front! Next! 





An Apicultural Congress and Exposi- 
tion is to be held in Hanover next fall. The 
Minister of State will award the premiums 
to exhibitors. The money prizes offered 
amount to $1,500 besides the medals. 
German apiarists are a vigorous and push- 
ing lot of individuals, and leave no stone 
unturned to make a large show of honey, 
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and thus educate the people to eat honey in 


A Bold Trickster in St. Louis has been 
doing business on a very small capital and a 
mountain of “ cheek!" He bought a very 
small stock of groceries of a wholesale firm . 
for cash, and then used the wholesale firm’s 
name without authority, for reference to 
those whom he proposed to swindle in large 
amounts. 

From one man in Indiana he had ordered 
a car-load of butter-tubs; from another, 
willow-ware. Dun's and Bradstreet’s agen- 
cies were overwhelmed with inquiries about 
him. They started an investigation, and 
learned that he had flooded the country with 
letters soliciting flour and other goods from 
millers and dealers, and giving them for 
reference. A number of millers believing 
his statements, shipped him large consign- 
ments of flour, some of which he has dis- 
posed of at half their value. They are still 
waiting to be paid, although the under- 
standing was that the transaction should be 
conducted for cash. 

This illustrates in some measure how pro- 
ducers are swindled out of their goods, by 
shipping them to irresponsible persons, who 
intend to swindle every one they can. 

No one should send honey to be sold on 
commission withéut first finding outif the 
parties they ship to are reliable, and good 
for at least twenty times the amount of the 
goods to be shipped to them. 

The moral taught in the above is—never 
to ship goods or pay money to any one with 
whom you are unacquainted, without first 
ascertaining whether they are responsible 
and have good credit ! 





Shade for Hives.—In the Plowman, Mr. 
C. H. Dibbern gives the following as his 
advice on the above topic : 

There will be many hot days during this 
month, and the bee-keeper should provide 
some protection both for himself and the 
bees. Small trees, if not allowed to | age wh 
too thick, so as to obstruct the flight of the 
bees, furnish a grateful shade for both. 
The bees seem to a the shade, as 
well as man, and will seldom leave a hive if 
placed in: the cool shade of a tree. If no 
trees are at hand, then some protection by 
covering the hives with boards is desirable. 


Failures.—Who make them? Why the 
men who lose heart and fail to continue the 
journey once begun. The man who starts 
for the city of Success, and gets part way 
and then returns to the starting place to 
take another road, and again pursues his 
journey for a little distance only to turn 
back, never reaching thecity. It is only he 
who, setting out, keeps his face as a flint, 
and turns neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, that enters the city in triumph.— 
Exchange. 








Beeville, in Bee County, Texas, situated 
about 25 miles from the bays that fringe 
the Gulf of Mexico, ought to be a good 
location for bees. It is generally rolling 
prairie, with a soil of dark,sandy loam. The 
county contains 900 square miles, and has a 
population of about 3,000. One-fourth of 
the county is covered with timber. We have 
often had letters inquiring about different 
parts of Texas as a location for bee-keeping. 
Our correspondent has resided there for 28 
years, and will answer Jetters about that 
county, if addressed to “County Judge,” 





place of other sweets. 


Beeville, Bee County, Texas. 
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QUEBERIBS 


With Replies thereto. 


— 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


The Flavor of Extracted Honey, 


Query 415.—1. Can extracted honey be 
put on the market of as high and delicate a flavor 
ascomb honey of the same kind? 2. If so, give 
the best method of securing and handling the 
same ?—N. J. 


1. I think so. 2. Be sure that it is 
thoroughly ripened.—A. J. Cook. 

Yes, sir. There is not space here 
to give my method of working for ex- 
tracted honey.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. Ihardly think it can. 2. I will 
let others answer the second question, 
as I have little experience.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

1. Yes. 2. Your best method of 
handling and securing depends alto- 
gether upon what sort of a market 
and customers you have.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

These questions hardly belong in 
this department. It would require a 
long article to explain the matter 
fully.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. My experience is that it cannot. 
The finest quality of honey will ever 
be sold in the comb.—G, L. TINKER. 


Ithinkso. Leave it on the hive 
until thoroughly ripened, then ex- 
tract and keep sealed up from the 
air.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

1. I think it can. 2. Take wull- 
ripened honey, extract it, and seal it 
up atonce. If it is ex to the 
atmosphere for any length of time, it 
will lose its jine flavor.—H. D 
CUTTING. 

1. Yes. 2. Extract it as it is sold, 
and not as it is gathered. That is 
some more buncombe, some may say. 
—C. W. DAYTON. 

1. I think it might. 2. I do not 
think I can answer this, and those 
who can, will, I think, need more 
room than they can have in this de- 
partment.—C. C. MILLER. 


Some say no; we say yes. Extract 
when the crop is ripe, and treat it as 
ou would comb honey. If it granu- 
ates you may melt it over water. 
Extracted honey sometimes ferments, 
but some comb honey does too.— 
DADANT & SON. 

1. I think so without doubt. 2. The 
honey should not be taken until it is 
thoroughly evaporated and sealed. 
Pass it through a cheese-cloth as it 
runs from the extractor, and let it 
have the air long enough for the im- 
prisoned air to escape, and then close 
the vessel tightly and keep it in a dry 
place. [I have samples of honey—ex- 





cepting one or two peace senntas 
back to 1877, and every sample is we 
preserved, I have found by 8 years’ 
experience, that the word “ex- 
tracted,” as applied to liquid honey, 
has damaged my trade in the article 
severely. In all these years I have 
failed to teach my nearest neighbors 
to adopt the misnomer. I have eves 
it up in despair, and now call it liquid 
honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes. 2. Extract it after it is 
sealed over and fully ripened; then 
put it into kegs or small packages for 
the market.—THE Eprror. 


Frames for Extracting. 


Query 416.—1. When the standard Lang- 
stroth hive is used for producing extracted honey, 
is it best to use full-depth second-stories or shal- 
low supers on the Souness plan? 2. How deep 
should the frames for the latter be? 3. What 
thickness should the top and 
prevent sagging 7—New Jersey. 


I use full-depth Gallup frames with 
9-32 of an inch thick top-bar.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


1. Full depth. 2.1 use reversible 
frames with 44-inch top-bars.—A. J. 
Cook. 

1. I see no advantage in shallow ex- 
tracting stories, except the pleasure 
(?) of extracting twice instead of once. 
—C. W. DAYTON. 


Both the standard Langstroth frame 
and ashallow 44-inch frame on the 
tiering-up plan work well. I prefer 
the latter. The top-bar is %-inch, 
and the bottom-bar 4-inch.—J. P. H. 
BRowN. 


1. I should prefer shallow supers, 
and work them on the tiering-up 
plan. 2. From 5to7inches. 8. The 
top and bottom bars should be of 
an inch to prevent all sagging.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

1 and 2. In the early honey harvest 
I prefer a frame about 5 inches deep 
to start tiering-up. 8. The top-bars 
should be %-inch; bottom-bars, \- 
inch. If you use wired frames, make 
the bottom-bars 4-inch—H. D. 





bottom bars be to 


. | CUTTING. 


1. I prefer full-sized frames. 2. The 
regular Langstroth frames are 9 
inches deep inside. 3.1 use wire 
frames with centre support, and find 
3-16-inch top-bars and fe-inch bottom- 
bars sufficient.—J. E. POND. 


After trying both styles largely, we 
much epee half-story super. We 
make the upper frames 6 inches deep ; 
two such stories hold more honey 
than one full story, and are more 
easily handled. e make top-bars 
5g-inch thick, and bottom-bars 34.— 
DADANT & SON. 

1. Perhaps locality has somethin 
to do with these things. I have use 
both the half depth and full size Lang- 
stroth frames for taking liquid honey 
since 1879, and the shallow frames on 


the tiering-up - has given me the 
y 


best results. half-depth frames 
are 4%x17% inches, the length ss 
the same as the standard Langstrot 

frame. They are adjusted in cases 
the same size of the top of the brood- 
chamber, and are just bee-space 





i. 
deeper than the frames, viz: 54 
inches deep, and are made 80 as to be 
interchangeable. For taking liquiq 
honey the frames should be workeg 
1}¢ inches apart from centre to cep. 
tre, and must be fizedin the case so 
that the cases can be handled without 
the frames ype, A misplaced. 9 
When foundation used in full 
sheets, 34-inch will answer for the 
top and bottom bars.—G. W.DEMArrg 


The shallow frames undoubtedly 
peg = some advantages in this diree- 
ion, but whether they are of suff. 
cient weight to warrant their adop. 
tion for this purpose alone, I cannot 
say. I would suggest that the shal- 
low frames be one-half the depth of 
the Langstroth frame, or a trifle 
deeper, and that the top and bottom 
bars be a , plump 5-16 of an inch, 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON... 


1. Having used both for 16 years, | 
have the advantages and disadvan- 
tages between full and half depth 
frames to be about equal. Consider- 
ing the important feature of uni- 
formity, I have lately used and would 
advise full depth. 3. Every thin 
depends. Do you use full sheets o 
foundation or not. you wire the 
frames or not? Do you use metal 
standards or not? Do you make the 
frames of pine or poplar ?—JAmxs 
HEDDON. 

Use full-sized Langstroth frames. 
The top-bars should be Y-shaped, and 
cut out of inch lumber; then all 
danger of sagging will be avoided.— 
THE Epriror. 





Winter Repository for Bees. 


Query 417.—Suppose an earth-roofed 
cave, half under and eit above ground, frost- 
proof, well drained, well sub-earth ventilated, con- 
aining atrough holding 2 barrels of water, into 
which, and from which, by a sub-earth pipe passes 
4or 5 barrels of fresh water every morning and 
evening, from a well (the temperature of which 
water is 46 degrees Fahr.) 1. Would such a cave 
bea winter repository for bees? 2. Will the 
tro of water be a benefit or aninjury tothe 

3. How many colonies will be safe in such a 
cave, the dimensions being 10x15 feet, and an 
average of 6 feet high ?—8., Central Ills. 


I see no great objections to sucha 
ropeway: 3. From 50 to 75 colonies. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 

If the walls are dry, and you can 
give ventilation when needed, you 
can safely winter in it 150 colonies, or 
as many as it will conveniently hold. 
—DADANT & SON. 

1. Yes, if the temperature was 
maintained at 44°, and the hives ven- 
tilated at the top. 2. Neither. 3. 
According to my experiments in even 
temperatures, 500 colonies.—C. W. 
DAYTON. 

1. Yes. 2. I should say it would be 
a benefit by keeping an even tempera- 
ture, if nothing more. 3. As many as 
it will conveniently hold.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

1. I think it would be a good re- 

sitory for bees. 2. The water would 

a benefit ; it will absorb impurities 
which would be carried out with the 
water.—H. D. CUTTING. 


1. It would depend upon the tem- 
perature maintained in the cave, 
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it was a good place to winter 
ee think with fresh water flow- 
ing through it, a roy’ temperature 
would be required than in a dry cave. 
9. | think the water would be a bene- 
fitif it kept the temperature at 45° 
and above. 3. If the conditions were 
right, you could not get in too many. 
—(. L. TINKER. 


1. Yes, think it would. 2. It may 
serve to equalize the temperature; it 
would have no other beneficial effect. 
3, As many as can be stored comfort- 
ably. The above is theory with my- 
self drawn from reading experiments 
of others; I have never wintered bees 
gave on summer stands. — Jos. E. 
POND. 

I think it would be a good winter 
repository for bees, and that the 
water would be beneficial. I have 
had no experience with very large 
numbers of colonies in cellars; butI 
should think this size of cellar would 
answer for from 100 to 150 colonies.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. I should guess it would be an 
excellent place, but you can tell bet- 
ter by trying. 2. Perhaps a benefit. 
3. If itis really well ventilated, it is 
possible that it might bring mS 
in good condition all it would hold; 
150 colonies ought certainly to winter 
in it well, and a less number would 
— do still better—C. C. 

ILLER. 


1. Ishould say capital. 2. Yes, be- 
cause it will aid materially to control 
the temperature. 3. Just as many as 
can get in, providing = can 
<eep the temperature at 45° Fahr., in 
the coldest weather, which I believe 
would be possible with such an ar- 
rangement.—A. J, Cook. 


1. If the temperature be kept at 
about 45° Fahr., the cave will no 
doubt answer well. 2. The water 
would be beneficial in equalizing the 
temperature. 3. It willdo to comfort- 
ably ill it—Tue Eprror. 





Convention Notices. 





@ The next meeting of the Darke County 
Union Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held at Green- 
ville, O., on Friday, May 27, 1887. 

J. A. ROE, Asst. Sec. 





i The next meeting of the West Lake Shore 
Central a ee Association will be held on 
May 26, 1887, in Koekring Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 

FERD ZASTROW, Sec. 





@ The May meeting of the Northwestern IIli- 
hois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Rockton, Ills., on ‘Pues- 
day, May 24, 1887. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 





The New York World says that many 
adealer who places a $10 advertisement in 
his village paper begrudges his investment 
when it is worth double to him what he pays 
for it. Advertising rates in city newspapers 
would astonish such business men. One 
column in the Chicago Tribune costs the ad- 
vertiser $26,000 per annum. The New York 
Herald receives for its lowest price column 
$39,502, and for its highest price $63,800. 
The _New York Tribune for the lowest, 
$29,754, and for the highest price $85,648, 
and these papers never lack for advertise- 
ments to fill their columns. 








Correspoutlence. 











This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
6 north of the center; 9 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Legislation on Priority of Location. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








On page 251, under the side-head- 
ing, ‘‘ ere is it found?” Dr. C. C. 
Miller writes: ‘On Pea in the 
address of Rev. W. F. ke, occurs 
the following statement: ‘It is pro- 

by some to a law securing 

the first-comer as a bee-keeper into 

a neighborhood, the exclusive ower- 

ship of the bee-forage within certain 

limits!’ Will Mr. Clarke kindly give 

the names of some who have made 

such a proposition, and also the place, 

if any, where it has been mentioned 
in any of the bee-papers ?” 


A civil question is entitled to a civil 
answer, and I shall domy best to give 
it frankly and fully. In my reference 
to **some,”’ I had more ragged 
in view Dr. Miller himself, Mr. Hed- 
don, and Mr. Betsinger. At the out- 
set of the discussion, Dr. Miller was 
pocety understood to advocate 

egislative protection to “the first- 
comer as a bee-keeper into a neigh- 
borhood.”’ Mr. Heddon hailed his 
utterances at the Indianapolis con- 
vention as harmonious with those 
previously made by himself in favor 
of priority of location, but did not agree 
with the Doctor in ng to secure 
it by legislation. After the discus- 
sion had been going on for some 
months, Mr. Heddon, on ge 138, 
withdrew his contention with some 
facetious hits at the Doctor, and said, 
“TI give him the case for the present 
at least.”” Mr. Betsinger, who was st 
first inclined to oppose the Doctor’s 
views, announced himself as a convert 
to them, on page 105. I reply, 
therefore, that all three of these gen- 
tlemen have advocated the proposi- 
tion mentioned in my address, and, as 
requested, I will now proceed to cite 
uotations from the “ place” where 
they have done so, viz: in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The Doctor first aired his pet 
scheme of legislative protection for 
bee-keepers at the Indianapolis con- 
vention in October last. here was 
no verbatim report of his remarks in 
advocacy of the movement, and I will 
not pretend to quote him, but the 
impression made on my mind and on 
the minds of others was, that he 
wished legislative recognition of a 
right of pre-emption to territory in 
which to keep bees. Thus Mr. Hed- 
don understood him. He says in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1886, 
on page 709: ‘Only a few months 
ago I wrote on the su aon of ‘ priority- 
right of location,’ trying to show why 





south; Of east;- 





the prior occupant had the natural 
exclusive right....Surely, none have 
forgotten how utly my posi- 
tion was attacked....Imagine my 
surprise at noting that at the Indian- 
apolis convention a committee was 
ap inted to ee into the desii 
bility and feasibility of asking ou. 
Government to legislate this condi- 
tion of affairs.” 

In the same volume, on p 748, 
Dr. Miller thanks Mr. Heddon for 
giving his view on page 709, and sub- 
stantially endorses it. He says: “I 
understand Mr. Heddon to claim that 
the prior occupant has a natural ex- 
clusive right, and that such exclusive 
possession would result in the great- 
est good to the greatest number. In 
this we are very nearly, if not alto- 
gether in accord ;” and he goes on to 
specify as the point in regard to 
which they are not quite in accord, 
Mr. Heddon’s “‘ idea of a natural ex- 
clusive right of the prior occupant”’ 
securing of itself ‘“‘the survival of 
the fittest.’ Instead of leaving the 
result to the operation of natural law, 
the Doctor would secure it by legisla- 
tion. He says further: ‘*‘ However 
much thought Mr. Heddon may have 
given to the matter of rights as to 
‘priority of location,’ I cannot be- 
lieve he has given much thought to 
it with the possibility of legislation in 
view, but it seems to me that without 
much thought upon this branch of 
the subject, he has hastily settled 
upon the conclusion that because 
there was no legislation there could 
be none, etc.” No legislation on 
what? “Rights as to priority of 
location” is the Doctor’s own state- 
ment of the case, which Mr. Heddon 
would leave to the operation of nat- 
ural forces, but which Dr. Miller 
would have regulated by law. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for 1886, page 775, Mr. Heddon reply- 
ing to the Doctor, contends that the 
“natural right of priority” is com- 
petent to take care of itself without 
such legislative aid as Dr. Miller pro- 
poses. On page 794 of the same vol- 
ume, Mr. W. H. Osborne urges the 
ang rag Been and strong objection 
to the Doctor’s position: ‘ There 
are persons in this village who have 
kept bees longer than I have, and if 
by reason of priority, 1 must sur- 
render the business to them, such 
legislation might seem more desirable 
to them than to me.” 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
of Dec. 22, 1886, Mr. C. G. Beitel says: 
*“ Again, when we scan closely a law 
such as is contemplated, we cannot 
fail to perceive what a source of liti- 
gation it might prove. The question 
of priority of location would often be 
as difficult to establish as that of 
priority of invention, etc.” In_ the 

resent volume, on page 57, Mr. J. E. 
Pond. under the heading, ‘* Legisla- 
tion for Bee Kee and evidently 
nae Dr. Miller’s proposition 
says: ‘‘ The question of priorit of 
location of an apiary is one on which 
my views are so well known, that I 
need not, neither do I care to discuss 
it ; but the question of legislation on 
that subject is one on which more 
light is needed, and for that reason 
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may have a smal! share of attention.” 
In that issue of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Dr. Miller for the first time 
disclaims the priority idea, saying: 
‘** And now it is Mr. L. N. Tongue, on 
page 24, who sets up the priority 

uestion in order to knock it down. 

as Mr. Tongue not yet found out 
that nobody ever asked for, or hinted 
at wanting te on the priority 
question ?” read that with amaze- 
ment, but not being in the contro- 
versy, I did not care to bring the 
Doctor up with a sharp turn by quot- 
ing his previous utterances, and 
pointing out the drift of the discus- 
sion as I have now done. 

On page 69, present volume, there 

is a long article of the Doctor’s prob- 
ably written before the brief refer- 
ence to Mr. Tongue in the previous 
number, It is mainly in reply to Mr. 
Heddon, and mentions “ priority of 
location ”’ several times without any 
disclaimer of it as part of his scheme. 
He even says, ‘“‘In the generality of 
cases I believe in the priority right.” 
Further, in replying to Mr. Heddon’s 
remark, that ‘ priority of location 
gives one a natural right, provided he 
is fit to hold that location,” the Doctor 
proceeds to argue again against the 
natural ‘* survival of the fittest,” and 
pleads for legislation for the sake of 
those who try to crowd in but cannot, 
and are involved in loss by their 
futile attempt, which, he says, might 
have been prevented if the first comer 
could have said: ‘‘ This territory I 
hold in fee simple as my own, and 
ou must go elsewhere if you want to 
eep bees.” Still arguing along the 
pay line at considerable length, 
he Doctor winds up by asking, ‘** On 
all accounts, then, should not every 
man have a legal right to his own 
ground ?” 

On page 154, Mr. G. M. Alves thus 
defines the question at issue: ‘Mr. 
Heddon thinks that the claims of 
‘priority of location’ are right in 
morals, but doubts whether legisla- 
tive bodies could be induced to enact 
a law for the enforcement of the same. 
Dr. Miller not only accepts the prin- 
ciple as right, but goes further, and 

ives it as his opinion that it would 

practicable to make it statutory.” 


On page 199,Dr. Miller is ‘“‘aroused.”’ 
He is replying to Mr. J. E. Pond, and 
asks that gentleman to name “‘a sin- 
gle person who has ever advised, re- 
quested, or desired any legislation on 
* priority ?’ Getting still more 
‘aroused,’ he says, ‘** Why it is that 
everybody tacks on ‘priority,’ I can- 
not imagine.” Again, as if fearful 
he has not been emphatic enough, he 
says, “ Allow me to impress the fact 
that so far as I know, no one has ever 
advocated trier legislation in 
favor of ‘ priority of location.’ ”’ 

Iam forcibly reminded of an inci- 
dent of my juvenile days. Our school 
was in a second story, and the stair- 
way leading to ithad a pairof banis- 
ters. One day some of the boys 
pores a dirty trick on the master. 

hey smeared the banisters with 
some filth, and seated serenely in the 
school-room, awaited his arrival. 
Just as they expected, he had run his 
hands along the banistersas he came 





up-stairs, and got them sadly be- 
daubed. He hastened to his desk, 
and offered a reward of half-a-crown 
toany boy who would tell him ‘“‘ who 
had hands in this.” A boy volun- 
teered the desired information, and 
gave it by saying, “* Please, sir, you 
ad hands in it.” 

1 am at a loss to know why Dr. 
Miller should wax so warm in his 
tardy disclaimers of the priority idea. 
As Mr. Pond very justly says, on page 
233, *‘I cannot see how the question 
of legislation, as desired by Dr. Miller, 
can be divided from that of priority.” 

Guelph, Ont. 
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Wabash County, Ind., Convention. 


The Wabash County, Ind., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association metat the G. A. 
R. Hall, at North Manchester, Ind., 
on April 20,1887. The meeting was 
called to order by the Secretary. The 
President and Vice-President being 
absent, J. C. Zimmerman, of Wabash, 
was chosen President pro tem. 

The reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting was heard and ap- 

roved, after which a discussion fol- 

owed on ‘‘ When should sections be 
placed on the hives ?’”’ Messrs. Mar- 
tin, Whitlow, Miller, Comstock and 
Zimmerman all agreed that they 
should be put on as soon as honey 
begins to come in; Mr. Singer would 
not put them on too soon, on account 
of too great loss of heat from a colony. 

“Can the pure fertilization of 
queens take place by drones froma 
miss-mated Italian queen?” It was 
decided that they could. 

The following questions were taken 
up in order and discussed: ‘‘ Which 
is the most profitable, comb or ex- 
tracted honey?” “Can a man who 
runs his ayn | for honey, combine it 
profitably with queen-rearing or vice 
versa?” ‘Is spring feeding to stimu- 
late rapid breeding profitable ?” (No.) 
‘**How can we keep our bees from 
botbering our neighbors ?”’ _ was 
decided that there is no trouble when 
only afew colonies are kept). ‘Is it 
necessary to have bee-space between 
the cases?” ‘**How do you prevent 
robbing ?” 

The following essays were read: 
Aaron Singer: ‘Do gentle bees 
gather as much honey as ill-tempered 
ones!’ ‘*‘ What sized packages sell 
the best ?”’ ‘‘When should we trans- 
fer?” J.J. Martin: ‘‘How do you 
get your bees to work in the sections 
where you want them to?” The fol- 
lowing resolution was then passed : 

Resolved, That this convention con- 
sider the Italian bees superior for all 
purposes, and each member endeavor 
to Italianize his apiary as rapidly as 
possible. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: J. J. Martin, 
President; Alex. Hess, Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. 8S. Comstock, Secretary ; and 
H. C. Whitlow, Treasurer. 

The next meeting is to be held in 
Wabash next fall, the time to be 
decided by the executive committee. 

F.8. Comstock, Sec. 





—————_____ 


Read at the Wisconsin State Convention, 


Honey Adapted to the Homan Syste, 


DR. J. W. VANCE. 


The subject of honey ought to be of 
interest to the agriculturist, know} 
as he does, that every flower whiet 
blooms on his farm and along the 
highway yields its delicious nectar to 
the busy bee that, with tireless wing 
flits from flower to flower in quest of 
its food. From every meadow, or. 
chard and forest the summer-wind 
bears away countless tons of this 
precious product that ought to be 
gathered for the good of mankind. 


It is not of the importance of bee- 
keeping as a pursuit, or the progregs 
of bee-culture, that I wish to descant, 
but rather to say a few words about 
honey—to speak of its constituents, 
and its perfect adaptation to the 
wants of the human system, and of 
its superiority as a saccharine product 
to all other sweets in common use. 


Although honey has a very ancient 
history, both sacred and profane, 
having been in use from time imme- 
morial, its praises sung by inspired 
and uninspired poets, yet in modern 
times it has fallen into comparative 
disuse, rhaps on account of the 
competition of cane and grape 
sugars, and syrups made from them. 
The use of honey has almost become 
alostart. It seems to be regarded 
by most people as a luxury only, and 
seldom appears on the table except 
on great occasions. Away back in 
the annals of time, our ancestors used 
it as a common article of food, and in 
cooking. 

Honey is a physiological sweet; in 
other words its constituents are such 
that it is absorbed into the blood 
without undergoing chemical change. 
Such is not the fact with regard to 
sugar. Sagar is indigestible, or rather 
not as susceptible of absorption and 
assimilation as honey, but it requires 
the action of the gastric juice to split 
or invert its elements, the muriatic 
acid element of the gastric juice 
being the chief agent in this chemical 
transportation. This change pro- 
duces what is termed in chemistry 
dextrose and levulose. I presume 
this explanation does not convey 4 
very clear or ‘definite idea of the na- 
ture of these products, for the names 
applied only indicate how they affect 
polarized light. After this change 
occurs, absorption takes place. If in 
any way it is hindered, or, on account 
of an a_i of sugar above the 
capacity of the gastric juice to trans 
form, there remains a residue, the 
result is og ype into elements 
that irritate and inflame the mucus 
membrane of the intestinal canal, 
producing a list of ailments too num- 
erous to mention here. Think of the 
legions of little ones who have been 
the victims of their universal fond- 
ness for sweets, and who so frequent! 
suffer from gastric troubles whic 
are, in a large degree, the result). 
oe indigestion. How many, many 
children have perished from eating 
candy ! 
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The importance of sugaras an ele- 
ment of food may be inferred from 
the large proportion of the elements 
of our Pood which is transformed by 
the action of the digestive organs, 
into the constituents of sugar. Con- 
sider the proportions of bread, pota- 
toes and vegtables that we consume 
daily, all of which must undergo this 
saccharine change before they are 
suitable to be appropriated by the 
human system; it May give-an ap- 
proximate idea of the amount of these 
elements that are required to nourish 
our bodies. . 

If, therefore, the saccharine com- 
prises so large a part of the elements 
of our food, doesit not become an 
important question as to what form 
of sweet is the most appropriate and 
healthful for the nutrition of the 
human body? For the reasons I 
shall hereafter enumerate, it seems 
tome that you will agree with me 
that honey is the most important and 
the most healthful, because it is ab- 
sorbed into the system without 
change, and, because, unlike sugars, 
it does not easily undergo fermenta- 
tion. The formic acid which is an 
ingredient of honey, prevents chemi- 
cal change and the morbid processes 
arising from decomposition of sugar. 


Let me repeat the points of differ- 
ence in ordinary sugars and syrups, 
and their comparative inferiority to 
honey asa saccharine food: Hone 
is an inverted sugar consisting of 
leyulose (fruit-sugar) and dextrose 
(starch-sugar) and readily absorbed 
into the system without being acted 
upon by the gastric juice. Sugar and 
syrup require the action of the gas- 
tric juice, conresing or as it is ex- 
pressed in chemical language, invert- 
ing it into dextrose and levulose, be- 
fore it is susceptible of absorption 
and assimilation in the blood. hen 
thus acted upon by the digestive or- 
gans, itis assimilable, but in case of 
weakness of digestion, this action 
does not occur, and decomposition is 
sure to follow. Honey is not onlya 
delicious form of sweet, but is aver 
healthful and nutritious form of food. 
Itaids the natural functions of the 
alimentary canal. It is recommended, 
by those who have thus used it, asa 
refreshing drink, diluted with water 
in a proportion of from 2to 5 per 
cent. 

As a remedy for croup and sore 
throat, it is quite efficient. It is 
highly useful as a vehicle in the ad- 
ministration of medicine in the treat- 
ment of diseases of the mouth and 
pharynx, in the form of a gargle. 


It would require too much time and 
space to enumerate the mony valua- 
ble uses to which honey is adapted in 
medicine and surgery, as well as a 
most nutritious and healthful food. If 
these hints may tend in even a small 
degree toward bringing back into 
general use that sweet which com- 
prises 80 large a part of the food of 
our remote ancestors, I shall be glad. 
Let us hope the ple of our coun- 
try will recognize the presence of 
such a perfect natural product, as 
Will induce them to make a larger use 
of it as a food as well as a luxury. 

Madison,9 Wis. 
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Alfalfa as a Honey-Plant. 


W. L. PORTER. 








On page 248, Mr. A. J. Foss refers 
to the proceedings of the Colorado 
bee-beepers’ convention of last March. 
The report referred to was one taken 
from the Denver daily papers. I did 
not have the pleasure to be present at 
the meeting, but it was evident that 
the reporter aimed to make something 
oa, leasant to read—something like 
*Wiley’s pleasantry.”” While we 
have ~~ pe! ladies x lorado _ ae 
engaged in bee-keeping (and the 
deserve to be protec ve Mh highly). 
still they are not in the majority, and 
not the most extensive apiarists in 
the State. 


Iam in one of the greatest alfalfa 
sections in the State, and I have 
made bee-keeping a business here for 
the past six years, yet I must say that 
Iam not able to declare alfalfa a 
honey-plant of any note. I have ob- 
served with my best observing 
powers, since I have been here, to 
ascertain the value of alfalfa as a bee- 
forage, and as yetI am not able to 
sing its praises ; andif a person would 
exhibit a pound of honey and call it 
pure alfalfa honey, it would be ex- 
clusive evidence that he was not an 


Y|‘*observer,” or did it for ‘ pleas- 


antry.” 

There is no time in the season 
when alfalfa is in bloom, that other 
flov.ers do not figure largely as honey- 
plants. The latter part of June, 
when the first cutti of alfalfa 
blooms, there is an abundance of 
Colorado-mint on which the bloom 
lasts about four weeks, and it pro- 
duces an abundance of beautiful 
white honey; raspberry is also in 
bloom at this time. At the time the 
second and third crops bloom, there is 
an abundance of cleome,and it is 
certainly from this that we get our 
greatest yield. 

When we have the mint in abund- 
ance, it is rare to finda bee on alfalfa; 
the same is true when we have cleome 
and other valuable plants in bloom. 
The bees seem to take alfalfa as a 
make-shift—work on it when they 
can find nothing better. There are 
times when the s fairly swarm on 
the alfalfa, but it has been my experi- 
ence that when they are working the 
strongest on it, they are at a stand- 
still in the sections. 


One great draw-back with the 
alfalfa—if it is a honey-plant—is that 
when raised for hay, it is cut as soon 
as the first bloom opens. When 
farmers leave it to get a crop of seed, 
it gives the best chance for honey, and 
it might be that the latter part of the 
bloom is richer in nectar; but on this 
I have not had a fair chance to ob- 
serve. Since I came to the State I 
have produced over 25,000 pounds of 
honey, and I never have had an ounce 
that I could call alfalfa honey. I can 
recognize the mint, cleome, oo py 
and certainly the rosin-weed; but 


what alfalfa is like,I have not yet 
learned. 





Two years ago I read an article in 
the Bee JourRNAL, from one of Col- 
orado’s most flowery writers, netting 
forth the great honey-resources of the 
State. He said that the cactus was 
oue of the best of honey-plants, from 
which the most of our honey was 
gathered. There are many hundred 
acres of the cactus within a mile of 
my apiary, anditis a beautiful sight 
to see it in bloom; but I never have 
seen a bee either gathering honey or 
pollen from it. It is evident that the 
writer pictured vividly in his imegi- 
nation. He perhaps thought from its 
abundance, beauty, fragrance and 
uselessness, that it ought to be a 
honey-plant! Perhaps this is the 
way the conclusions about alfalfa 
have been obtained. I am not preju- 
diced against it, for it certainly will 
produce more hay to the acre than 
Sug ether plant, and I should be glad 
to be convinced that it is the greatest 
honey-plant. But the foregoing is 
my sincere observations. 

Greeley,é Colo. 


Hiving Swarms—Building Drone-Comb 


Mr. Hutchinson’s book, entitled 
‘* The Production of Comb Honey,” I 
have read with very mich interest. 
The clearness with which the author 
states his ideas, together with his en- 
thusiasm, raises his performance at 
times to some considerable degree of 
brilliancy. A work of this kind, 
coming from aman practical in de- 
tails, as Mr. Hutchinson undoubtedly 
is, never fails to strongly interest. 


Upon the last page, the reader is 
freely invited to candid criticism. I 
wish here to take advantage of this 
frank invitation. 

The central idea of the little book 
is ‘* Mew swarms on empty frames.”’ 
Mr. Hutchinson’s arguments in this 
direction, are given with such vigor 
and clearness, and the facts upon 
which they are based are so abundant 
and so strongly vouched for by him, 
that I feel compelled to accept his 
conclusions, provided along with them 
it is insisted that the swarms should 
be in a normal condition, i. e., that 
they should be natural ones, or if 
*“*made up,” they should satisfy the 

eneral conditions of natural ones. 

y observations are, that a “ made- 
up ’ swarm indiscriminately treated 
in this manner, will as « rule give un- 
satisfactory results. I take it that 
Mr. Hutchinson intends this treat- 
ment only for natural swarms, but he 
does not plainly make this distinc- 
tion, and hence the novice might con- 
clude that if it was well for a nat- 
ural swarm, it would be equally well 
for one “‘ made up.”” The gist of my 
objection to treating *‘made up” 
swarms indiscriminately in this man- 
ner, will appear in a discussion of his 
ebservations to be found upon page 
83 of his book. He raises the ques- 
tion why bees build drone-comb, and 
then answers: ‘I believe they al- 
ways are actuated by one of two rea- 
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sons, viz., to rear drones in it, or to 
enable them to store honey more 
rapidly.” 

hope it will not be considered 
hypercritical when objection is raised 
both to the form of the question, as 
well as the answer given. Why bees 
do any given thing, would seem to 
pre-suppose a power of reason and 
volition which they by no means pos- 
sess, and I have not found that bees 
construct much drone-comb * to store 
honey more rapidly ’ when conditions 
are normal. 

It seems to me preferable to put the 
question in this form: Under what 
conditions do bees build drone-comb ? 
To which I would answer: When 
drones are likely to be needed, and 
when during a honey-flow queens are 
inactive, either from superannuation 
or from being in a recuperative state. 
My observations have been so numer- 
ous, and the results have been so 
uniform, I accept it as a natural law, 
that bees with a queen in a prolific 
state, are inipelled to construct little 
drone-comb, and witha queenin an 
unprolific state (it matters not how 
fruitful she may be normally) will be 
impelled to construct a considerable 
amount. 

I have always found that for a cer- 
tain time previous to casting the first 
swarm, the _— becomes quite un- 
prolific, and remains so until the 
swarm issues, by which time she has 
recuperated, and then again becomes 
prolific. I have notie this so re- 
peatedly, and itis so in accord with 
similar phenomena in natural history, 
that I would much question the accu- 
racy of any observations to the con- 
trary. Therefore, in using Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s method when dividing for in- 
crease is resorted to, great precaution 
should be taken that the queen should 
not be in or near her resting state; 
and we are very liable to get such an 
one in the old way of dividing or 
driving just before the season of 
natural swarming. In dividing colo- 
nies for increase it would seem that 
the only proper way of using this 
method would be in employing only 
young prolific queens. 


In a merely scientific point of view, 
there are some passages scattered 
through the book, besides the one al- 
ready pointed out, that are inaccurate 
and tend to indefinite ideas. For in- 
stance, after mentioning the fact that 
when an onyy frame was inserted in 
the centre of certain colonies before 
swarming, it was filled mostly with 
drone-comb and drone-brood, whereas 
after swarming the same queens and 
bees when hived upon empty frames, 
filled them with worker comb and 
brood. The reason for their different 
action is then given as follows: ‘‘ Be- 
fore they swarmed the bees knew that 
drones must be provided for the 
fecundation of the young queens, 
etc.”” Now we may not attribute to 
bees such power of reasoning, nor 
may we conclude that they are not 
impelled by laws over which they 
have no control, and in which they 
have no volition. 


The fact is, the bee is but a product 


of natural law. In the first instance, 
the colonies were in a state of more 





or less inactivity, in which if the 
queen laid at all, she must deposit 
mostly drone eggs, which even the 
workers are at times able to do. In 
the second instance, recuperation had 
been accomplished, and the queen 
and all were impelled to active duty. 
In both instances the queen and her 
bees were merely the subjects of nat- 
ural laws; and because these laws of 
rest and activity are beneficent in all 
directions to the perpetuation and 
well-being of the s, we are not 
allowed to conclude that the bees 
themselves do ed intellectual plan- 
ning, but rather that their very ezis- 
tence is only to be accounted for by 
the fact that they are the merely pas- 
sive subjects of these (to them) im- 
pelling and immutable natural laws. 
However, as before said, the book 
is filled with contagious enthusiasm 
and pointed suggestions, and I hope 
all will read it. It will certainly be 
to their interest to do so. 
Henderson,+o Ky. 
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Hives for Comb Honey. 


J. H. ANDRE. 





During the season of .1886-87 I de- 
scribed a new hive; I still think now, 
more than I did then, that it was the 
hive for comb honey and for winter- 
ing bees, but one objection is its cost, 
and another is its difficulties in 
manipulating its frames. One rea- 
son that I made it was, I did not like 
a large frame, and also I thought if 
the frames were deep enough to con- 
tain honey in the tops all of the time, 
the bees would enter the sections 
quicker than they would from dry 
combs, and the sections would be 
cleaner than they would be if the 
run across old black comb. In bot 
of these I believe I am correct, but 
taken all in all, cost and everything 
into consideration, I would not advise 
any one to try them, as I wish to be 
fair, and not mislead in the pursuit 
of bee-keeping. 

I had not decided until a day or two 
ago to throw them aside, but while 
cleaning out a hive that the bees 
died in the past winter, I saw that 
their objections over-balanced their 
good points. 

I shall use a hive in the future 14x17 
inches, Simplicity depth, frames 
crosswise, two 6-inch entrances on 
the side (cut out of side instead of 
bottom), case of 32 sections, no divi- 
sion but to rest on strips,and if it 
troubles to remove the case entire, I 
will remove the sections. With a 
division-board a colony can be hived 
in one-half the hive as two in one 
hive. Ilikea loose bottom, butif I 
cut the entrance in the side of the 
hive, and place the frames as high as 
will be practicable, I think I can 
clean out the debris in the winter, and 
save something there in the way of 
clasps, etc. : 

Bees have gathered but little pollen 
yet; itis the most backward season 
for bees that I ever knew. 

Lockwood,¢ N. Y 
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Sections Filled with Comb, etc, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


I have just read the article of Mr. 
Dibbern, on page 264. I fear he does 
not use the right kind of sections, nor 
take the ge er care Of them, as he 
speaks of their becoming soiled py 
honey that has leaked out, by dust. 
bleached by the light, or stained by 
getting wet. 

Basswood sections are easily soiled 
by any honey that may become 
dau upon them, but white poplar 
is free from this objection. Mr. Dip- 
bern takes Mr. Thielmann sharply to 
task, as not being a progressive bee- 
keeper, because he does not use sep. 
arators ; it seems to me that allowin 
sections of comb to become covered 
with dust, bleached out by the light, 
and stained by getting wet, are not 
exactly signs of progression, but 
rather of neglect and carelessness, 
Of course sections treated in sucha 
manner could scarcely be classed as 
‘* number one.” I[ always put my un- 
finished sections into cases in the fall, 
and pile them up Negron putting a 
tight-fitting cover at the top and 
bottom of each pile, being careful that 
there is nota crevice left large enough 
for even a spider to enter; and in the 
spring they come out just as sweet, 
clean and fresh as when put away. 
It is possible that the fall-built combs 
of some Jocalities are dark or yellow, 
but such is not the case here. Of 
course dark combs ought not to be 
used for white honey. 


Mr. D. says: “ In an apiary that is 
run upon correct principles, there 
will be few or no combs built during 
the white honey harvest to carry over 
to another year to be refilled.” Of 
course if the bees are crowded near 
the close of the honey harvest, a 
greater proportion of combs will be 
finished, but I have never found it 
jally as | 


rofitable to do this, es 
Fnd empty combs so valuable in the 
spring. 

In regard to getting the combs 


cleaned up: There is no necessity 
for putting the sections on the hives 
and leaving them until the weather is 
so cool that there is difficulty in re- 
moving them. They may be placed 
upon the hives in the forepart of a 
pleasant day, and will be ready for 
removal before night. If left upon 
the hives several days, the first pleas- 
ant day should be improved by their 
removal. The bees may be gotten 
out of the cases in the same manner 
as from cases of honey. Smoke as 
many bees as possible down into the 
hive, then remove the case and shake 
it vigorously in front of the hive, 
whlak shaking will dislodge most of 
the bees, when the case may be car- 
ried to the screen-house and placed 
upon end, ‘where the few stragglers 
will seek the light and escape. To 
attempt to perform such operations 
upon a cool fall day would be folly, 
but upon warm days, such as always 
come after the close of the honey 
harvest and before cold weather, it 
can be managed without any trouble. 
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e is still another method, viz: 
that given by Dr. Miller in his book : 
Pile up the cases of sections out-of- 
doors, or in some place accessible to 
the bees, then adjust the cover in 
such a manner that Only one or two 
bees can pass in or Out at once, and 
the combs will be cleaned up with no 
further trouble. 


THE CAPPINGS OVER HONEY. 


It seems to me that Mr. Dadant, on 
page 267, offers to yield the - upon 
peculiar grounds; viz., if lean suc- 
ceed in evaporating honey to one-half 
its former bulk, he will admit that 
the cappings over honey are not im- 
pervious. I fail to see how this would 
be satisfactory proof. I presume that 
the ground that Mr. Dadant desires 
to take is this: If honey cannot be 
evaporated one-half, then the ‘‘dis- 
tinguished apiarists ’’ were mistaken. 
It is quite probable that they did not 
take the trouble to measure the 
amount of evaporation ; they posuere 
saw that the honey occupied consid- 
erably less space, and used the ex- 
pression ‘* one-half” without intend- 
ing to be exact. Such expressions are 
often used, colloquially, in this man- 
ner. I believe, though, that Mr. Pop- 
pleton did not say “one-half ”—he 
simply said: ‘‘The honey in the d 
atmosphere will become thicker an 
occupy less space.” 


So far as the question under dis- 
cussion is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether the honey evaporated to one- 
nae or only nine-tenths of its former 

ulk. 

Rogersville, é Mich. 
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How to Market Honey, 


W. A. PRYAL. 








The following article I wrote for 
the San Francisco Chronicle last Aug- 
ust, and thinking that it might be of 
interest to the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, as the subject of 
marketing our honey crop is now 
being discussed, I send it as my con- 
tribution on this interesting and im- 
portant matter. The article is sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“Every year, no matter whether 
the season has been favorable fora 
heavy production of honey or not, the 
same complaint is heard from the 
bee-keepers—that the prices netted 
for their product are not sufficient to 
more than pay expenses. For years 
the price has been steadily going 
downward, especially for the ex- 
tracted article, until it seems now to 
have reached a point beyond which it 
1s Impossible to sink. One desperate 
aplarist in southern California; who 
has been netting 24¢ cents or less per 
pound for fine white-sage extracted 
loney, says that he will ship no more, 
but has commenced feeding the — 
to his hogs, confident that they will 
fatten readily upon it, and that he 
can convert them into a choice article 
ofhoney-fed bacon. This seems to 
be the first instance on record where 
Ithas been found more profitable to 





d of so delicious an article in 
such a@ manner. The same man is 
also experimenting by mixing ex- 
tracted honey in the feed of his cows, 
and thinks that good results are 
bound to accrue from such a source. 

“It is a great pity that bee-keepers 
should not receive a fairly remunera- 
tive price for their honey, and the 
whole trouble lies in the fact that 
people in large cities, like San Fran- 
cisco, are not educated to its use, and 
do not have it brought to their atten- 
tion in such a manner as to lead 
them to make it a regular portion of 
their daily diet. [t is not necessary 
here to go into a dissertation upon 
the subject of the healthfulness of 
honey as a regular concomitant of the 
table. From time immemorial this 
fact has been recognized by writers 
and physicians. 

*“*Honey enters largely into the 
preparation of many excellent reme- 
dies, particularly those which are 
adapted to the cure of throat and 
lung troubles, and many who have 
cured such affections in their own 
— can — to the marvelous 

ealing-powers of honey when freely 
consumed. What is needed is to 
have the honey—both extracted and 
comb—brought directly to the atten- 
tion of house-keepers, especially of 
the middle and poorer classes, in such 
shape and at such a price that it will 
be within the reach of the most lim- 
ited a. Even at the low prices 
complained of by the producers, it is 
a fact that by the time the honey is 
offered at retail, the. rate asked is 
such that it is regarded as a luxury, 
instead of, as should be the case, a 
common article of diet. 


‘** Extracted honey is the purest and 
cheapest. sweet that is known. It 
should displace molasses in every 
household, and may be made to take 
the place largely of sugar. There are 
many bee-keepers in this State who 
do not consume a pound of su 
from one year’s end to the other. The 
better grades of white honey are used 
in all culinary operations, and even 
for sweetening coffee and tea, and one 
cannot detect the difference between 
food so prepared and that into whose 
composition the best grades of sugar 
have entered. 

‘**Many Eastern bee-keepers have 
solved the problem of a profitable 
market for their honey by fitting up 
wagons and making regular trips 
from door to door in the towns and 
cities, and as soon as the excellence 
of their products becomes known, 
they have no difficulty in disposing of 
all they can produce at good prices. 
There is ony opening, or rather any 
number of them, in ee city for 
such an enterprise. he extracted 
honey should be carried in a tank, 
from which it may be drawn in any 
desired Soentty, the purchaser 
not be obliged to pay a high price for 





the glass or tin vessel in which, as is 
now the case, extracted honey is sold. 
The comb should be in sections with- 
out glass, so that when a person buys | 
honey he gets as little of anything) 
else as possible with it. By offering | 
the honey at such moderate prices as | 
may now be done, and still ‘savea! 


profit, a great many tons of the arti- 
cle might unquestionably be disposed 
of in any city at a good profit, anda 
steady demand thereby created where 
now not a hundred pounds finds sale 
in a twelve-month.’ 

North Temescal,+o Calif. 








For the American Bee Journal 


Reports on Wintering Bees. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








Mr. Gilliland’s statements on page 
249, places the question of the natural 
condition of beesin winter quarters 
beyond all philosophical argument. 
Were I to ey ad to reply to his 
* facts,” it would a dead-set case 
of ‘tis and ’taint.”’ 


The case which he cites, however, 
of a hive-cover being blown off, must 
be ruled out, as that was a case of 
disturbance, not a natural condition. 
But it happens that I, in the same 
winter (1885), wintered a large colony 
without any protection over the tops 
of the frames, only what a 10-inch 
super with a flat hive-cover on top of 
it might be supgeses to afford. at 
colony endured a swoop of 20° below 
zero in the month of January, 1885, 
the coldest weather‘here of which we 
have any record. When the hive- 
cover was raised to peep in, the bees 
could be seen sandwiched between 
the combs, silent as the dead. They 
never ‘‘roared” until spring-time, 
and until the proper conditions were 
present. 


My love for the honey-bee has 
bordered on infatuation for over 40 
ears, and in all these years when I 
ave kept bees, I bave missed the 
gentle hum of the bees in the winter 
months. But when spring-time would 
come, with sunshine and flowers, and 
the bees would begin to breed up, a 
joyous “roar” would begin to be 
eard in the apiary after the day’s 
toil. Every apiarist knows how this 
state of things gladdens the heart, 
touched > spring resurrection. 
But now Mr. Gilliland reverses the 
whole thing, and has the bees * roar- 
ing” in zero weather, and silent when 
the “sun warms things up.” This 
difference in matters susceptible of 
roof, must be settled, if at all, by 
he preponderance of the evidence, 
and I propose, the Editor concurring, 
that this question in bee-science be 
settled in that way. I will suggest 
that all bee-keepers who feel inclined 
to do so, write on a postal card, ad- 
dressed to the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, in substance like the following, 
according tothe facts and their ex- 
perience : 


BLOOMFIELD, Ind., April, 1887. 
I wintered my bees on the summer stands, pro- 


tected and unprotected. At a temperature of 
zero and lower the bees “roar” until they can be 
heard “10 feet from a hive.’”—JOHN C. GILLI 


LAND. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, Ky., April, 1887. 

I wintered my bees on single-walled hives, on 
the summer stands. When the temperature ap- 
proaches zero, or goes below, no sound issues from 
the hives, if the bees arein good health.—G. W. 
DEMA REE. 


If a greatnumber of such reports 
should be sent in, they could be con- 
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densed and put in tabular form so as 
to occupy but little room. Who would 
not like to see the result? - Let us 
have the evidence. 

Christiansburg,4 Ky. 


———— 


Western Plowman. 


Apicultural Notes for May. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 

Of all the months of the year May 
is perhaps the most important to the 
successful apiarist. Of course this 
statement would apply to April in 
the States south of ‘‘ Mason and Dix- 
on’s line.” Itis yet too early to ex- 
pect to secure much surplus honey, 
and I find it more protitable to direct 
all my energies to building up my 
colonies to a uniform, strong condi- 
tion. If the bees are worked for ex- 
tracted honey, some extracting may 
be done to advantage during fruit 
bloom ; but for comb honey, I do not 
think it desirable to greatly increase 
the bee space. Then, too, honey 
stored so early in the sections is some- 
what dark, and in my locality not 
much can be secured, and that only 
by the use of ready-built combs, 
which I have not found desirable. 
Such combs will, generally, only be 
partly filled, if touched at all, in 
patches and sealed over rather dark, 
to be finished later, during the white 
clover harvest, thus securing only 
second grade honey at best. 


A better plan for the bee-keeper to 
pursue is, to equalize his colonies, b 

king a comb of brood or two of suc 
colonies as would store a little honey, 
and give them to such as would other- 
wise not build up sufficiently to store 
any surplus during the white honey 
harvest. After all the equalizing has 
been done that is practicable, some 
colonies will be found that are not up 
to the standard, and in such cases, the 
best way is to confine the bees to only 
as many combs as they will cover, 
taking the surplus combs away and 
contracting the space by division- 
boards. As the bees increase and 
more space is needed, give them an 
empty comb or two, and place them 
near the centre of the brood-nest. If 
there should be a lack of honey, a full 
comb may be given by placing it at 
the side of the brood-cluster. Of 
course a great deal of arent must 
be used in doing this kind of work. It 
is not best to be forever breaking the 
hives open and disturbing the bees in 
cold weather; neither is it advisable 
to open the hives when there is no 
honey coming in, and thus induce 
robbing. If hives must be opened at 
such times, do it in the evening when 
but few bees are flying, and stop as 
soon aS Many robber bees appear. 
There is no necessity to be forever 
opening hives and exposing honey to 
robber bees. The experienced bee- 
keeper is able to look through an 
apiary of hundreds of colonies when 
the bees are flying, and by simply 
watching the movements of the bees, 


- almost invariably can tell the exact 


condition of every hive. 


Right here a novice is often mis- 
led. I was once called to see a very 








strong colony, that was supposed to 
be gathering honey at a fearful rate. 
Of course I recognized the shrill 
sound of the robber bee long before I 
came near the hive. There was quite 
a falling in the hopes of the bee- 
keeper when I told him that instead 
of his bees gathering honey, about 
all the bees in town were carrying it 
away. 

Another case I remember: I was 
called to see a colony where there 
seemed to be plenty of bees, but were 
lazy, as they were clustered about the 
entrance doing nothing, while other 
colonies were piling over each other 
carrying in honey and pollen. When 
I told the owner that about all the 
bees in that hive were at the en- 
trance, and that the colony was 

ueenless, he seemed incredulous. 

pon opening the hive, however, I 
soon satisfied him that I was right. 


The bee-keeper should ever remem- 
ber that he cannot expect a large 
honey crop without plenty of bees to 
gather it. In this locality, May is the 
month that we want to produce bees 
by the millions, as they are the ones 
that will gather the honey in June 
and July. Everything should be 
done that can be done this month to 
build up every colony strong in bees, 
and next month will be the time to 
work for all the honey that can be 
secured. If we have the bees at the 
right time, and the season is at all 
favorable, and we attend to the neces- 
sary work of placing on the surplus 
arrangements, there need be no fear 
about getting the honey. 


While in this latitude but little 
swarming need be looked for in May, 
yet hives should be in readiness, for 
there will be plenty of other work 
when swarming-time comes. Indeed 
all the work that can possibly be 
done, while the weather is cool, should 
be attended to now. Sections should 
be made up, foundation placed in 
them and put in cases gy f to go on 
the hives. Hives should be neatly 
painted, as they last much better, 
and help very much in giving the 
apiary a pleasing appearance. Every- 
— the shape of sections, cases 
or other material likely to be needed 
during the busy time, should be on 
hand. If not, order at once, as you 
cannot always get it at the moment 
wanted. Remember when you are 
busy with the bees, supply dealers are 
doubly so, and disappointment and 
loss are often the result. 

Milan,o+ Ills. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


0,8. Honey-Producers’ Association, 


W. H. STEWART. 





Iam decidedly in favor of organiz- 
ing the proposed “ United States 


| Honey-Producers’ Association.”” The 


truth is, that something must be done 
that will effectually protect the in- 
terests of honey-producers, or they 
will be compelled to go out of the 
business. A man anf keep a few 
bees in connection with some other 
more lucrative business, and be lay- 





ing up every year something » 
than the cost of living from his = 
tire business, and not know whether 
the production of honey is profitable 
at the market price or not. 


If a bee-keeper is engaged in the 
rearing of queens, or furnishing bee- 
keepers’ supplies, and having a brisk 
trade, he may be saving some money 
but if he were to leave off all other 
branches of business, and make the 
— of honey a specialty, and 

ave to take our present chances for 
a market, he would find it very hard 
to support a family in a respectable 
and comfortable manner. 


It will be remembered that I have 
before stated inthis paper that our 
honey should be handled only b 
commission men that were approved, 
or chosen by bee-keepers ; and that it 
would be the business of those com- 
mission men to keep well posted as to 
the market value of honey in all parts 
of the civilized world ; to know what 
rates of freight could be secured, and 
that they should keep the bee-papers 
and bee-keepers posted in the matter, 
thus enabling us to ship our honey 
direct to the best markets. These 
commission men should also have a 
good understanding with each other, 
so that a surplus that may be found 
in one market may be forthwith 
shipped to another that is not well 


— 
ow isit now with the honey mar- 
ket? Not one bee-keeper out of a 
hundred that ships his honey to the 
great markets, has ever seen the man 
to whom the honey is sent. We 
know not, and have no means of 
knowing, whether the merchant is 
responsible or not; or whether he is 
honorable or dishonest. Again, let 
us suppose that a merchant reports 
that my honey is sold at 6 cents per 
pound. How am I to ever know fora 
certainty that it was not sold for 10 
cents per pound? I can do nothing 
about it. Yetthisisnotall. Manya 
poor, hard-working bee-keeper has 
shipped away as best he could, his 
entire crop, and never got one cent in 
return ! 

Much has been said about home 
markets for honey. Itis true thata 
iven quantity may be so!d at home, 
but totalk of us all disposing of a 
good crop near home, is utter non- 
sense! Honey is mostly produced in 
the rural districts, and those who use 
it are mostly in the towns and cities, 
and the product must be carried to the 
consumer. ' 

Here in the West is in operation an 
organization called the “ Farmers 
Alliance,” and farmers here in Dakota 
can get, at the gm date, 7 cents 
more per bushel: for wheat from the 
“ Alliance,” than from merchants 
that are shipping to commission men 
in the large cities. Farmers that are 
in want of immediate cash, are al- 
lowed to draw a portion of the worth 
of their crop from a fund kept for 
that purpose by the “‘ Alliance,” and 
the balance when the wheat is dis- 
posed of. This would be a good 
arrangement with our proposed honey- 
producers’ association. : 

Some propose to discontinue the 
publishing of the honey-market re 
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jorts for commission men of the cities. 
T would say thatif we have our own 
salesmen in the cities, then no honey 
would go into the hands of the former 
commission men, and they would 
have no reports to publish; but our 
own salesmen would give us reports 
that would be valuable, 

How easy it is for the present com- 
mission men to “ put their heads to- 
ether” and report that extracted 
Sener is worth only 6 cents, and all 
agree to get all they can from con- 
sumers and only report to the pro- 
ducer, ‘sold at6cents!” It is very 
plain to me that the Commission men 
are now fixing our wages, which is all 
wrong! and in this, as in all other 
important matters, the “fittest will 
survive.” If our fraternity has less 
brains than our present commission 
men, then we must ‘ perish;” but if 
we have enough common-sense to do 
our own business in a proper manner, 
then we may yet survive. 

Kimball,? Dak. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Items in Bee-Keeping, 


W. H. STOUT. 








Some yee ago (say six or eight), 
after reading many “* gushing” arti- 
cles on bee-keeping and its profits, I 
started in, expecting from the flatter- 
ing reports to be rich enough to retire 
in about two seasons; but I was 
doomed to disappointment, and after 
the other years added I fail to see 
that my wealth has increased to any 
great extent in consequence of keep- 
ing bees. 
ALSIKE CLOVER FOR HONEY. 


But I have it now, as I noticed in 
some bee-periodical that an acre of 
Alsike clover will yield 500 pounds of 
honey in a favorable season. I have 
now 25 acres seeded with Alsike, 
which ought to make 12,500 pounds, 
which, even at the present low prices 
ought to net a clean “thousand.” I 
have 40 colonies of bees which contain 
(by estimate) 15,000 bees each, or 
600,000 bees; requiring each one to 
store =~ 1g of an ounce, and they 
must be lazy bees, indeed, that can- 
not gather above what they need to 
the extent named. 

If this catches the eye of some 
speculative individual, I wish to state 
that a liberal discount will be made 
for cash on the prospective honey 
crop. 

BEE-LEGISLATION. 


_In regard to bee-legislation, sugges- 
tions are made, and some advocate 
taxing bees and getting them recog- 
nized as personal property. In this 
State we can keep chickens, ducks 
and geese without being taxed, yet 
they are recognized as personal prop- 
erty, and why any one should be 
anxious to pay taxes on bees, when 
om poultry are free, is not very 
HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


a... also in regard to forming a 
oney-producers’ association; it is 








perhaps possible to regulate the price 
of honey, but y probable, as 
there are too many to unite for the 
Erne, and we Pennsylvanians are 
rom principle op to combina- 
tions, monopolies and pools, since we 
who are out of them have to pay 
dearly on coal, coal oil, and other 
things controlled by such combina- 
tions, reaching far into other States, 
and reguiating mainly the prices of 


“necessaries, and not luxuries, like 


honey. 

If the articles could be dispensed 
with, the combinations would soon be 
“busted ;”” but honey can be dis- 
pensed with, and the prejudices al- 
ready existing are sufficient, without 
adding ‘* monopoly ” to the weapon of 
bee-keepers’ enemies. 


MY LOCAL HONEY MARKET. 


Before this year I had the honey 
market in this vicinity almost to my- 
self, but now the stores are full at 
low prices, with only little demand 
simply because wages are low and 
business was dull, but shows signs of 
revival. 


As I have no honey to offer, owing | y 


to the light crop last year, I let them 
sell all they can, brought here from 
other States, but if I succeed in pro- 
ducing any surplus, I mean to have 
this market, as legitimately mine,and 
no voy! shall be missed in canvass- 
ing for the sale of my honey when the 
proper time comes, 

By working my home trade I have 
always succeeded in disposing of my 
crops at fair prices, and [think I can, 
by saving commissions and freight, 
make a little more out of my product 
than others at a distance. 

Pine Grove,o+ Pa. 





—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Swarms Locating a Home, 


GEO. POINDEXTER. 








When people “ go West,” some 
have a home located, and others stop 
and look around for a home after they 
arrive. 

So it is with bees—some have the 
home located, and the hollow or hive 
cleaned up before leaving the parent 
hive; others leave the hive not know- 
ing where they are going, and fly 
until they alight on some bush or 
tree, and then they begin to look for 
a hollow or hive,sending out spies from 
the swarm in every direction to dis- 
cover the most favorable place. There 
the bees will continue to come until 
everything is clean; then the main 
swarm is notified, and all come off 
the tree and follow the house- 
cleaners direct to their new home. 
After the swarm has left the tree, 
back comes a lot of spies, only to find 
themselves alone, 


Some swarms remain where they 
alight, and if a home is not found in 
a short time, being full of honey the 
start combs, and remain there until 
Jack Frost drives them into winter 
quarters. 

Kenney,© LIls. 





Local Convention Directory. 


i887. Time and place of Meeting. 


May 13.—Sheboygan County, at Hingham, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, 8e¢., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


May 24.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lils. 


May 26.— West Lake Shore Central, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


May 27.—Darke County Union, at Greenville, O. 
J. A. Roe, Asst. Sec., Union City, Ind. 


Dec. —.- Michigan Sa at East naw, Mich. 


tting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


s@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 








Removing and Renewing Brood- 
Combs.—Chas. Hill, Mt. Healthy,? 
O., writes : 


I have read the answers to Query, 
0. 409, but none who answered seem 
to have used my method of cleansing 
old brood-combs. It is very simple, 
and consists only in using them in 
the second story for extracting combs. 
Old brood-combs do not yield much 
wax, but the oldest and blackest 
combs, after being used for extract- 
ing one season, will be as clean and 
fresh as new ones; and hence there 
will be no need of having new combs. 





The Great Drouth in Texas.—J. 
M. McDaniel, Peoria,©Tex.,on April 
25, 1887, says: 


Bees have done well here this 
spring, and the prospects are favor- 
able, provided we can have sufficient 
rain. The drouth that has prevailed 
in central and western Texas for the 
last two years, has been very disas- 
trous to bee-men. We havehad some 
rain lately, which would be sufficient, 
but for the fact that the drouth has 

netrated deep down into the earth. 
Bur chief source for honey is from 
horse-mint, which was almost a fail- 
ure last year, and there is a bountiful 
supply this year. It does not bloom 
until Sane. 


Compelling a Swarm to Cluster.— 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale,-o O., 
writes thus on May 2, 1887: 


My bees have been out of the cellar 
8 days only, and age in splendid con- 
dition, some of the colonies having 
built quite large pieces of new comb. 
The last 3 weeks have been quite 
cold. Yesterday the temperature was 
72°, being the warmest day for some 
time, and the bees had a regular 
jubilee. ¥ - 

A few days since, a friend was 
spending the day with me, and asked 
if I knew of a eye way to make a 
swarm of bees cluster quickly. I told 
him that I knew of nothing better 
than to shoot sawdust among them, 
as told me by H. D. Cutting, of Michi- 
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gan. He then related the following 
incident: His father kept bees in 
Westchester county, N. Y., and 60 or 
more years ago (when the narrator 
was about 15 years old) a swarm came 
out and started to leave, and an older 
brother shot into it with a shot-gun 
and it alighted immediately. Two or 
three days after, the same _ bees 
swarmed out of the hive they had 
been hived in, and circled around, 
going higher and higher until nearly 
out of sight A clap of thunder com- 
ing just at that time, the swarm 
na me to the ground, alighting 
within a short distance of the former 
pees of clustering. They were again 
ived, and in two or three days more 
they came out again and took a ‘‘ bee- 
line’ for a house 10 miles away, and 
went directly into a knot-hole in the 
side of the house, being the fifth 
swarm that was seen to go into that 
knot-hole that summer. The bees 
occupied the spaces between the 
chamber floor and the ceiling below, 
When winter came the floor was 
taken up, and several barrels of 
honey were taken out. The foregoing 
seems like a pretty big story, but I 
have known the narrator several 
years, and have never known his 
word to be doubted. 


Losses in Wintering.—H.M.Seeley, 
Harford, 6 Pa., on April 30, 1887,says : 


I had 4 colonies last fall, and have 
and 1 weak, the latter 
being caused by the mice getting into 
the hive. I have a record of 770 colo- 
nies in the fall, of which there are 
now alive 381 colonies. Some bee- 
keepers lost all they had. 


Death of an Old Subscriber, etc.— 
J. E. Boyles, Nelsonville,o Ohio, on 
May 2, 1887, writes : 


My father, T. M. Boyles, died last 
fall, and it leaves me in charge of the 
bees, with a limited experience. I 
have sold some, and have 35 colonies 
now, the most of them being in good 
condition. Father had kept bees 
about 40 years, was quite successful, 
and was without a total loss at any 
time from the first. He had taken 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL during 
nearly the whole time of its existence, 
and was very fond of both his bees and 
the JOURNAL. 


Bees doing Well, ete.—W. Mason, 
Fillmore,+o Ind., on April 28, 1887, 
says: 


A neighbor of mine, who com- 
menced keeping bees two years ago 
under my supervision and instruction, 
has been very successful both in sum- 
mer and winter management. He 
had a colony in March, during a 
warm spell, that acted as though it 
was swarming. On looking at the 
entrance of the hive, he saw a queen 
dead, and looking a little longer he 
found another queen about dead. He 
returned her to the hive, and the bees 
returned again. He saw nothing 
pines ¢ after that, until this week he 
found no brood or the appearance of 





brood, and the colony was somewhat 
dwindled. He putin two frames of 
brood and bees, and awaited results. 
This was a colony that had cast 2 or 3 
swarms, conseguently the queens 
were young. Whether they were im- 
properly wintered, or whether it was a 
ease of psy and they de- 
stroyed both queens, I do not know. 
Bees are doing well, although the 
weather is very changeable. e had 
considerable snow on April1l. Plums 
and pears are in full bloom, and bees 
are working hard on them. 


No Loss in Wintering.—J. N. 
Ginn, Brooks,? Maine, on April 27, 
1887, says: 


Spring here is unusually late. The 
snow is deep in the woods. The roads 
are a mixture of snow-drifts and mud 
falling in where the frost goes out. 
We had fine weather from April 19 to 
April 23, afew poplars blossoming so 
bees brought in pollen. Since then 
the weather has been bad; last night 
it rained like a flood, My 50 colonies 
of bees have wintered without the 
loss of asingle colony,in the cellar, 
and most of them are there yet. I 
Shall put them out as soon as “ Old 
Sol” shows his face, 


Working with a Will—H. J. 
Rogers, Stanard’s Corners,? N. Y.., 
on April 28, 1887, writes : 


I have kept bees for 5 years, com- 
mencing with one colony in a box- 
hive. Last spring I had 36 colonies, 
and incre them to 52 during the 
season. Of these all have wintered 
finely except two, one of which was 

ueenless last fall, and the other had 
the diarrhea. I first found sealed 
brood on April 1. The combs are now 
well covered with young bees, and 
the bees are working with a will. I 
have fed them since March 15, al- 
though there was plenty of honey in 
most of the hives. My surplus — 
last season was 2,800 pounds of com 
honey. With us the season was dry, 
and most of the honey came from 
raspberry in June. 


Expecting Early Swarms, etc.— 
Wm. Ford, Marshalltown,© Iowa, on 
April 30, 1887, writes: 


I put 25 colonies into the cellar last 
fall,and on March 22 I took out 22 
strong colonies and one that was 
weak. The two that died were 
queenless. The temperature of the 
cellar ranged from 40° to 45°. All 
are breeding very rapidly. I _— 
the brood-nest as directed by G. M. 
Doolittle, in his pamphlet called 
‘**The Hive I Use.”” My bees carried 
in the first pollen on April 2. Drones 
are flying now every day. I expect 
to have early swarms. The apple 
blossoms will be out in a day or two. 
I think we will have a good honey 
season this year. Iam experimenting 
with anew kind of entrance-block to 
stop robbing. It works like a charm 
sofar. I willreport and give a de- 
scription of it later. 





—_—_— 


Encouraging Prospects—R. p. 
Woodward, M. D., Somerset,o. Ohio, 
on April 27, 1887, writes : 


All of my 18 colonies of bees wip. 
tered finely on the summer stan 
have heard of no losses in this gee. 
tion from —_o who follow the 
modera methods of preparing their 
bees for winter. I have Italians 
Syrians and Cyprians, andI see no 
difference in their wintering, but the 
Syrians and Cyprians are rearing 
brood more rapidly, and have drones 
flying now. The clover is lookin 
well, and plenty of fruit bloom and 
locust is near at hand. The prospects 
are encouraging for an excellent 
honey crop in this locality. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde 


sirab: gh <x crooked combs, and tag hee 
Good . sections, 3, Cchoice, 1: 13¢.— 
‘R. A. BURNETT 


BEESW AX,— A 
Mar. 28. 161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 
improry 
EESW AX.—23c, 
Apr. 11. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white, 4@4% 
cts. Comb, white 7@13c. Market firm. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 19@22c. 
Apr.4. SCHACHT & LEMCKKH, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13¢.; 
second quality, 10@1Ic.; and buckwhcat unsalable 
at 8@9c. Extracted, 5@6c. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 


D.G. TUTT 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote : White comb, 12@14c.; am- 
ber, 7@9c. Extracted, white, 444@5c.; light amber, 
BGA. Market quiet. 
EESW AX.—19@22c. 
Apr. 16. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Frout 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—We quote : Finest white 1-lb. sections, 
12@12%c.; choice white 1-lbs., 11@12c.; choice 2 
Ibs., 10@11c.; dark not wanted, and imperfect slow. 
Extracted, finest white in kegs, 644@7c.; good 
white in kegs and barrels, 6@6}¢c.; dark, 4 to 4¢. 
Demand good and market firm. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

May 4. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover honey 
at 13@15¢.; 2-pounds at 11@13¢c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Sales slow. 

BEESW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 

Apr. 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATL, 
HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per lb. 
Best comb brings 11@14c. per lb. Demand fair. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@23c¢. per |b. for 
good to choice yellow. 
Apr. 21. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this BEE JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price t0 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
P 


ROPRIETORS, 


9234925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
At One Dollar a Year. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Aotices. 




















To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe Bee JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh. 





The Production of Comb Honey, as 
practiced and advised by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
can be obtained at this office, for 25 cts. 





The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings ef the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, and 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 





= Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





























As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “* American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 










Home Market for Honey. 


=" To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ““ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 
Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
porees for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
m orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-| ‘ge. “Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them 
To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell lots of it. 


System and Success. 


@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
Ao” 100 colonies (220 pages). ..... sess J 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 
The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 








We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 
We have a few left, and make you a very 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Bee JouRNAL for a yearand give 
you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 


<< 








Wueea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs, They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, are as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more’ of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail. 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





= 


Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





——_ 


Dr. Miller’s Boek, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 














house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 


E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise- 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





A Cheap Smoker.—“ Martinsville, Ohio, 
April 11, 1887.—Messrs. Bingham & Hether- 
ington, Abronia, Mich.: Enclosed find $2.50 
for two Large 2%-inch Bingham Smokers 
(wide shield). They are for my neighbors, 
I have one of the Bingham Smokers that I 
have used six years, and it is as good as ever. 
Send %-dozen rates.—Respectfully, Amos R. 
GARNER.” 17A4t 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it is based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office, 











Advertisements. 
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W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Dez to briefly outline the contents of 
his little book, 


“ THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 


The “ Intreduction” gives a concise sketch of 
the author’s experience in producing comb honey, 
and explains how the book came to _ be written, 
The first chapter, * Securing workers for the har- 
vest,” sets forth the advantages of cellar-winter- 
ing combined with spring tection. “ Aside from 
food in abundance, wa is the one great thing 
needed to promote safe, early breeding.” The 
cheapest and best method of securing this is given 
in detail. Under the head of * Supers” the author 
names his favorite surplus case, and gives reasons 
for the preference. 

The next topic is that of “Separators.” Their 
advantages and disadvantages; the conditions un- 
der which they are needed and the methods nec- 
essary to their abandonmentare briefly told. Then 
“Sections” are taken up; the good and bad quai- 
ities of the different kinds mentioned; the time 
for putting them on giyen and the advantages of 
having them filled with comb, especially in the 
spring, fully explained. 

The next three pages are devoted to‘ Tiering- 
Up,” in which the operations of this system are 
explicitly described, showing the ease with which 
it enables a bee-keeper to handie a “ honey- 
shower.” Then follow: “ Hiving swarms on sory 
combs; Hiving swarms on founadtion; and Hiving 
swarms on empty frames;” in which the question 
of pro Tyee with full sheets of foun- 
dation in the brood-n when hiving swarms is 
made perfectly clear, and thorough instructions 
given for its accomplishment. 

“Phe building of drone-comb.”—This appears to 
have been the great stumbling-stone in the road 
to success with starters ot, ence six puges are 
given up to this subject. y bees build it, is well 
considered, and the way to prevent its cons'ruc- 
tion made plain. The next two pages are used in 
answering the question,“ What shall be used in 
the sections?’ That is, when shall foundation be 
used, when combs and when shall the bees be 
allowed to build the combs. Under the head of 
“Secretion and utilization of wax,” attention is 
called to the fact that we have been losing a big 
thing by not utilizing the natural wax secretion. 
Illustrations are given, and suggestions made. 

The * Conclusion ” requests * the freest of crit- 
icism,” and cautions all not to adopt the methods 
advised upon too large a scale at first. 








year, we will club for $1.50. 


@ Price of the Book, 25 cents. 19Atf 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the times” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 

eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Ee" A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1880. 1887. 
Notes from the Bright-Band Apiary, 


I WILL send Pure Untested Italian 
QUEENS, reared from imported mothers, 
to any address, at 80 cents each ; or Tested 
for $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for terms on large numbers. 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
18A4t BENTON, LA. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


TS new size of our Tapering 

f Honey Pails isof uniform design 

with the other sizes, having the top 

ij edge turned over, and has a bail or 

handle,—making it very convenient 

to onset, It is weli-made and, when 

filled with honey, makes a novel and 

attractive small package, that can 

*. be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers will buy it in order to give the children 

a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100, 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESSAYS 


PRODUCTION of COMB HONEY 
ILL be giveninthe June issue of the 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, by 

G.M. Doolittle, Dr. G. L. Tinker, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, and other prominent and well-known 
bee-keepers. Ready May 25, Price. 10 cts. 
Address, AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
18A4t WENHAM, MASS. 
10 Strong, first-class in every respect, 
For Sale at reduced prices. 


15Atf E. Cc. L. LARCH, Ashland, Mo. 


500 Heddon-Langstroth HIVES 


—FOR SALE,— 

ITH slotted honey-board, eight brood- 

frames, crate filled with 28 sections, all 
put up in good shape and painted 2 coats. 

In lots of five, $1.00 each (Price-list free 
on application.) 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, 
KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 














Colonies of Italian Bees, 





18Atf 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrodk & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


| > 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
Wwe will furnish Bi. SECTIONS as cheap as 


the cheapest, rite a 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 


2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
she one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 











200 COLONIES 


Choice ITALIAN and ALBINO BEES 


FOR SALE AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Also a full line of 


Bee Keepers’Supplies 


OMB FOUNDATION from Choice, 
Select, Yellow BEESWAX a Specialty, 
at very low rates, both wholesale and retail. 
Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual 
Catalogue before purchasing. 
Address, WILLIAM W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Mass. 


Mention this paper when writing. 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed 


(Echinops spheerocephalus, ) 


We can supply this seed POST-PAID 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50: 4 
ounces, $2 ; % pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXTRA NICE 


ECTIONS and Foundation at reduced 
prices. Send for samples. 
Also a fullline of SUPPLIES at very low 
rates. Price-list free. 


2 Cash for Beeswax. 
A. F. STAUFFER & w0O., 
STERLING, ILLS. 


GREAT SCHEME! Sell honey to the millions. 
Examine our new, peculiar Small Honey Pack- 
age, and our brilliant Chromo Card. See our large 
advertisement once a month, or address, 
J. H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, N. Y. 
6W(3tm)40t 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Beg Brood Foundation, 40c per Ib; 
Extra-Thin Vandervort Foundation, 45c. 
per lb. WAX made into foundation for 10 
and 20c. perlb. Ten per cent. discount on 
all orders received before the 15th of April. 
Samples free. F, W. HOLMES, 

Coopersville, Mica, 
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Extracted Honey Kor Sale. 


We have a la 2 nen of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRA D HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 lbs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 





ee 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BO0k 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast’ 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one ear, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHCAGO, ILL, 


HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


LEVEN Essays by eleven prominen 
E eepers, sent to all who nopl 4 5 See 
Address, HE ALLEY, 


1lAtf Wenham, Mass. 


EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 iF WORL' a 


GAZETTEER OF THE Wofl 
BIDGRAPHICAL DLGTjonAy, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and neariy 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary, 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
ui feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co.,, N. Y. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 








Invaluable 
m every 

Sehoo! and 
at every 
Fireside, 








1Atf 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
S published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
annum. It contains the best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited bv 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., 
and publisbed by John Huckle, Fing’s Lang- 
ley, Herts, England. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“PRACTICAL TURKEY RAISING 

Fanny Field. This book tells all 

from the setting 

Sipe cgp Gane of the young 

turks. if you foliow the directions 

this book need not lose a bird. 
+ pag A 
in 


and succeeds better 
in America. 


yearly on them, and will 
25 cents. Stamps taken. 
Publisher, 69 Dearborn 











